INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, JANUARY Il, 1943 


“The Nazis and the Fascists have asked for 
it—and they are going to get it. .. I cannot 
prophesy, I cannot tell you when and where 
the United Nations are going to strike next 


in Europe. But we are going to strike—and 

strike hard. .. No matter where or when we 

strike by land, we and the British and the 

Russians will hit them from the air heav- 
ily and relentlessly.”— 
FRANKLIN D ROOSE- 
VELT, addressing session 
78th Congress. 





For those who will not be Mentally Marooned 











In the troubled closing days 
of the German Republic some 


journalist, seeking a _ bio- 
graphical morsel, asked Pres- 
ident Paul von Hindenburg 
what inscription he would 
choose, to be placed upon his 
tombstone. 

The worn old warrior peer- 
ed wearily over a mountain of 
unanswered correspondence 
and, with a trace of wistful- 
ness in his voice, answered: 
“Nein Pfosten!” 

Despite the General’s ex- 
pressed desire to rest in peace, 
without benefit of postal de- 
livery, it would be most en- 
lightening if we, today, could 
place a single brief ques- 
tionnaire at the base of that 
impressive mausoleum, and 
obtain a response from the 
silence of the sepulcher. 

How would von Hindenburg 
read the omens of the hour? 
Would the hard-bitten realist, 
who, a quarter of a century 
ago, visioned defeat clothed 
in khaki, see again impend- 
ing doom for the German 
Armies? And what experi- 
enced counsel would he give 
the Austrian corporal who, 
thru the leavening force of a 
rebellious era, was raised to 
mastery of the Teutons? 

What consummations of 
dire peril could the last of the 
resplendent Prussians vision 
in the rutted roads of Russia; 
the molasses-mud of Africa? 
It is fascinating to speculate. 

“ ” 

Any forecaster can gain a 
reputation for accuracy if he 
hugs the trunk of the tree on 
all controversial issues. Adm 
Halsey adopted no such caut- 
ious course in his New Year’s 
prophecy. He climbed away 


out on a limb to declare for 
victory over Japan in ’43. 

We sincerely hope he’s cor- 
rect. But it isn’t written quite 
that way in our crystal. 








OQute 


CONGRESS: The extremely narrow margin by which 
1 Speaker Rayburn won his nomination in 78th Congress is 
| indicative of trend. Party labels now mean little. Southern 
Democrats are combining with Republicans to minimize in- 
fluence of New Deal. We foresee turbulent session with in- 
creasing rebellion against regimentation. 





RUSSIA: Half a million Nazi 
warriors this week turned their 
backs on Baku, on Opportunity— 
and on Oil. Within the space of a 
few days we have witnessed what 
may readily prove the most signifi- 
cant Russian aggressive action of 
the war to date. German commun- 
iques will describe the move as an 
ordered retreat. And in a sense it 
is—ordered by Russian force of 
arms. Of one thing we may be 
sure: no retreating army volun- 
tarily surrenders its armaments— 
tanks, planes, and most important 
of all, locomotives, worth their 
weight in gold, or even in oil. 

Hitler has surrendered his vant- 
age point for the conquest of the 
Caucasus. So long as_ Rostov 
stands, it is premature to forecast 
that he will not regain it. If his 
forces can be re-grouped for a firm 
stand at Rostov, which now seems a 
probable strategy, the Reds may be 
foiled in their efforts for early oc- 
cupation of that key point. It is 
too soon to say. But this Winter 
finds Hitler in a much more pre- 
carious position than a year ago. 

AFRICA: While the rains have 
slowed land operations in Tunisia, 
and will probably continue to do so 
for another six weeks, there is still 
some significant action to report. 
The British eighth army advances 
slowly upon Rommel’s remnants. 
And this week saw the capture, by 
British forces, of a strategic Tu- 
nisian hill, some 30 mi s-w of Bi- 
zerte. But the primary efforts at 
this time center upon the disruption 
of supply lines. The extent to 


prophesies... 


PRICE CEILINGS: On Sept 28 we said talk of “freezing” 
was giving public erroneous impression of price permanence; 
frozen prices, like frozen water, will melt if heat is applied. 
We forecast continuing muderate increase in prices. 





which the Nazis in Tunisia are be- 
ing reinforced is not clear. Some 
troops—and some supplies—are un- 
doubtedly getting in. But we ap- 
pear to be holding air superiority, 
and British subs are active; the 
sinking of a large transport, ap- 
parently troop-laden, is reported. 
Everything considered, the Afri- 
can campaign may be reckoned as 
moderately satisfactory, but extreme 
optimists who anticipate that the 
Nazis will be banished in a matter 
of weeks, should set their sights for 
a substantially distant period. If 
Allied forces control Africa by mid- 
spring they shall be doing well. 


PACIFIC: When our enemy suc- 
ceeded in their invasion at Gona 
mission in New Guinea, we said, 
(QuOTE, 7-27-'42) “Japs don’t make 
landings for fun”; forecast serious 
threat to our base at Pt Moresby. 
We've since witnessed months of 
very stiff fighting. Had the enemy 
succeeded in capturing Moresby, 
northern Australia would have been 
in dire peril. McArthur’s report 
that New Guinea is now virtually 
clear of Japanese is welcome news. 

We need occasional reminder that 
our position in Guadalcanal is by 
no means dominant. We control 
only a few sq mi. Enemy still pres- 
ent in force, though their supply 
problem is pressing. 

At risk of becoming monotonous, 
we repeat: Japanese may strike in 
great force almost anywhere, at any 
time. Undoubtedly, they plan a 
surprise blow. Present lull doesn’t 
indicate a sustained stalemate. 








































Oude 


“He Who Never Quotes, is Never Quoted”—Charles 


Haddon Spurgeon 











“If God Almighty has given us 


strength to overcome the winter 
of 1941-42, then we shall overcome 
this winter and the coming year all 
the more. One thing, however, is 
certain: in this fight there can be 
no compromise any more.”—ADOLF 
HITLer, in his New Year message to 
German people. 
“ ” 

“The United Nations stand on the 
threshold of military destruction of 
the dictatorships. No one can tell 
when the task will be finished, but 
both we and the enemy detect the 
first notes of a United Nations vic- 
tory..—Adm Wm D Leany, in a na- 
tion-wide radio broadcast. 

“ ” 

“It has been necessary to cut gas- 
oline quotas in order to ration as 
much fuel oil as possible. We be- 
lieve it is more important to keep 
people warm than to let them go 
to football games, horse races or 
prize fights.”,—Harotp L Ickes, oil 
administrator. 

“ ” 

“If I had it to do over again, 
which God forbid, I’d be harder and 
tougher till they cut me down.”— 
LEON HENDERSON, retiring price ad- 
ministrator. 

“ ” 

“We must be ready for bad news, 
too—the casualty lists, the news of 
lost battles, the hopes that have 
not been realized. It is then that 
we shall come closest to realizing 
what war means and what it takes 
to win. We have what it takes, of 
course; in the new year we shall 
have to use it if we are going to 
win this war. And we are going to 
win.”—ELMER Davis, director, OWI. 











“I am sure we will find others in 
Congress, not of our political faith, 
who will unite with us for the com- 
mon good. We have been given a 
definite job by the American peo- 
ple. The heavily-burdened taxpay- 
ers are demanding action, and so 
far as we Republicans are con- 
cerned, they are going to get it.”— 
Rep Jos W Makrtrn, Jr., Republican 
leader in 78th Congress. 

“ ” 

“The average citizen is unable to 
buy many ordinary foods, and he 
cannot understand how it is pos- 
sible for these lavish dinners to be 
held.”—Rep Geo H Manon, Texas, 
commenting on activities of Wash- 
ington socialites. 

“ ” 

“Gentlemen, I wish you a pleas- 
ant spring training—I have a tear 
in my eye for you.”—Baseball Com- 
missioner KENNESAW M LANDIS, ad- 
dressing sports writers who miss 
their customary southern jaunt this 
year since all major teams will train 
at or near home bases. 

“ ” 

“The women who have the least 
to do are the ones who do the least.” 
Mrs. Epw V RICKENBACKER, urging 
greater activity in volunteer war 
service. 


“Even on our army airfields, the 
jeep sinks down to its hubs in yel- 
low mud, but in keeping with its 
reputation, it gets thru.”—MILTON 
S EISENHOWER, associate editor, 
OWI, and brother of the Gen’l, re- 
turning from 2-wk inspection tour 
of N Africa. Urging speed-up of 
lend-lease supplies to relieve desti- 
tution, he explained: “Germany 
took everything it could out of 
France, so the Vichy gov’t stripped 
N Africa.” 





“I foresee in 1943 victory for the 
United Nations. Complete, abso- 
lute defeat for the Axis powers. 
But let’s not be stopped this 
time until we fix things so they 
never will be able to rise again.” 
—Adm Wm HALsEy, commanding 
South Pacific fleet. 











“Planning will do no good unless 
we give our plans reality. We will 
have no United Nations after the 
war unless we make the United Na- 
tions a fact and not a mere euphon- 
ious phrase.” — WENDELL WILLKIE, 
addressing a Victory rally at a per- 
formance of Metropolitan Opera co. 

cif ” 

“It will be a long time before I 
see you again!”—Roczr Touny, re- 
cently recaptured kidnapper, ad- 
dressing courtroom crowd, as Judge 
Sullivan confirmed the original 99- 
year sentence. 

ee ” 

“It’s wonderful what your neigh- 
bors know about you!”—Mrs FRANK- 
LIN D ROOSEVELT, commenting in 
her daily newspaper feature, on the® 
folly of hoarding. 
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Privation, Limited 
PETER EDSON 

Harry L Hopkins wrote a piece in 
December American, telling every- 
one what sacrifices must be made 
in wartime. “Because some Ameri- 
cans believed we could continue 
business, cocktail parties and golf 
as usual” wrote Mr. H, “we have 
been fighting with one hand tied 
behind us. . . Under total war over- 
all standard of living will be as 
low as it was at the bottom of the 
depression. . . Most adults will not 
be fed quite as well as the men 
in the armed forces, which is as 
it should be. . . Why should there 
be cooks in night-clubs, when cooks 
are needed in the army?” 

No one in Washington realized 
how much social significance there 
was in the Hopkins article until a 
few days ago, when tongues began 
to wag of a hard-times party 
thrown in honor of who else but 
Mr & Mrs Harry L. Hopkins. 

Since Mr H had written that 
adults would not be as well fed as 
men in the armed forces, the menu 
was held down to only 30 dishes, 
leading off with caviar and pate de 
fois gras. Meat courses were held 
down to just 5; the shortage of meat 
being made up for with 2 soups, 3 
kinds of seafood, chicken fixed 4 
ways, to say nothing of turkey and 
duck, 3 salads, 3 ice creams and 
petit fours. The rationing effect 
that Mr H warned his readers about 
was evident in that coffee was 
demi-tasse. The real war touch, 
showing how people will have to get 
used to living at depression levels, 
was evident in 2 respects—French 
champagne, vintage of ’26, flowed 
like water, and every lady was 
given a large bottle of rarest French 
perfume. You will recall that back 
in 1932, you could get French cham- 
pagnes and French perfumes.— 
Condensed from Mr. Edson’s daily 
newspaper feature, In Washington. 


BIBLE—Reading 

When I was a boy in my teens I 
heard it said that Christ came to 
earth to reveal the ways of God to 
man, but I had never taken it in. 
I got to thinking it might be a 
sensible thing to take the trouble 
to turn to the Bible and see for my- 
self. He was a good man, I dis- 
covered, after I became acquainted 
with Him and the way He lived and 
died. It was inconceivable to me 
that He spoke in ignorance, or 
would deliberately deceive us. I’ve 
read the Bible every day since 
then—always, if possible, before the 
day’s work, and often before hav- 
ing to make decisions. As a prac- 
tical thing, it has been a priceless 
aid to me, my health, our family 
happiness, and my work.—Gen 
Wm Geo SHEDDEN Dossie, heroic 
defender of Malta, quoted by Don- 
ALD WILHELM, “God and The Gen- 
eral”, Liberty, 12-26-42. 


CREDIT—Future 


It is entirely possible that men 
and women of the future will live 
by credit and upon credit, that the 
present-day tendency to bring earn- 
ing capacity closer to a level, re- 
gardless of the type of work 
for which the individual is paid, 
may also eliminate the incapacity 
to pay, which has been the chief 
deterrent in the unlimited exten- 
sion of credit... Every day we come 
nearer achieving the goal of the 
economists who prefer production 
for use and not for profit. If we 
keep that in mind, it is easy to see 
that the possibilities for the use of 
credit have barely been scratched. 
—Cuas H Warts, pres, Beneficial 
Industrial Loan Corp, addressing a 
regional group of credit executives. 


DEBTS—Collection 

Wouldn’t it be fine if th’ col- 
lectors uz as pleasant as the feller 
who talked us inta buyin’ th’ stuff? 
—Tove Tutte, Jones Syndicate. 


DEMOCRACY 


Democracy does not mean merely 
that you are as good as anyone else, 
but that everyone else is as good as 
you. 


DRINK—Drinking 

The best cure for drunkenness is, 
whilst sober, to observe a drunken 
man—An old Chinese Proverb, 
quoted in American Observer, 11- 
16-'42. 





Was Seversky Wrong?—Major de 
Seversky wrote a book, Victory Thru 
Air Power. The argument was that 
enough bombs can be dropped on 
any one spot to destroy it utterly, 
so injuring the enemy nation as to 
force it to sue for peace before its 
soil has been captured. 

Both Great Britain and Ger- 
many gave air power all-out trials. 
From a victory standpoint it didn’t 
work. Nor will it work alone. 

Seversky’s book implies that there 
will never be fortifications capable 
of preventing bomb damage. But 
such defenses already exist. Ex- 
ample: Atlantic Coast bases from 
which German U-boats operate. 
These bases are sheltered by bomb- 
proof docks, with roofs of rein- 
forced concrete and armor. If a 
dock, can be made bomb-proof, why 
not a munitions factory? a city? 
Britain has secure underground fac- 
tories, air raid shelters, etc. 

Consider anti-aircraft fire; inter- 
veptor planes. Germany has them; 
so has Britain. 

What about the bombing of Co- 
logne, Hamburg, Essen, Frankfort? 
Measurably successful. But those 
attacks cost—money, planes, lives. 

In Italy—Genoa, Turin, Milan, 
—we come nearer the de Seversky 
pattern. Fortifications and active 
defenses were inadequate. Perhaps 
Italy is the gateway to Europe. 

That’s why we set up the third 
front in North Africa. Airpower? 
Certainly! You can’t do anything 
in this war without air power. But 
besides air power, we set up military 
power ... to meet Axis military 
power. To get air and military pow- 
er to the invasion point, we had to 
use naval power. In addition to 
army, navy, air force, we needed 
shrewd political negotiations. This 
successful action demonstrates com- 
plexity of modern war; proves 
it won’t be won by air power alone.— 
Paut Scuusert, “The War is Prov- 
ing Seversky Wrong,” Look, 1-12-’43. 
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The Year Ahead 


A New Year is coming up, 
bringing the Monday morning 
quarterbacks out of the wood- 
work. 

These are the boys who said 12 
months ago that we were soft, 
cynical and good for nothing but 
carrying daisy chains. Today, 
with a couple of victories under 
their belt, they’re blowing out 
of the other side of the mouth. 

“Look what our lads did at 
Guadalcanal,” they now say. 
“7,000 Japs killed, 450 planes 
downed, a ratio of 10 to one in 
favor of our side. The Japs 
practically out of New Guinea, 
and I’m not even sweating.” 

“And Africa,’” says their better 
half. “Look how we _ swept 
through that garden. Why, if 
Ike gave the word we'd be in 
Berlin by next Thursday.” 

The words are sweet, even if 
they don’t make any sense. They 
can lull you into thinking the 
war is a pushover, which it isn’t. 
There is still an awful long way 
to go. If you thought this year 
was rough, wait for 1943. On the 
platter, just waiting to be dished 
out, are one dozen months of 
hell, blood and bullets. And to 
a .30-caliber slug, press releases 
don’t mean a thing. 

So, as we said before, don’t get 
too enthusiatic about victory be- 
ing just around the corner, the 
way prosperity used to be. 

1943 is going to be a tough 
year, and a long one—An Edi- 
torial in Yank, AEF newspaper. 











FORTITU DE—Russian 


No one ever said the news was 
bad, disheartening or discouraging. 
It was good, or not good. It could 
never be bad, because that would 
mean all was hopeless and lost, and 
such a possibility was so remote and 
unthinkable that no one ever per- 
mitted it to enter his mind—Enrs- 
KINE CALDWELL, All Night Long, a 
novel of Guerrilla Warfare in Rus- 
sia (Duell, Sloan & Pearce, $2.50). 


GOD—As Provider 


George Muller, the founder of the 
famous Bristol orphanage, was re- 
lating to a friend some of the dif- 
ficulties with which he had to con- 
tend in providing the orphans with 


“This is a R-i-f-l-e ...” 


As almost everyone knows by now, See Here, Private Hargrove by 
MaRION HarGROvE, ASN 34116620, (Holt, $2) is now several laps ahead of 
all contenders in the galary of volumes by and about Uncle Sam’s fight- 
ing men. Private Hargrove (now a Corporal, and working his way upward 
with infinite patience) was hardly a Star Performer in executing the 


manual of arms. 
an engaging narrative style. 


But his lack in drill dexterity is more than offset by 
We present here a brief tete a tete between 


Private Hargrove and his Sergeant—the same Sergeant who, when the 
young soldier passed out of his life, and into another Company, cast his 


eyes heavenward and piously intoned: 


“The Lord giveth and the Lord 


taketh away. Blessed be the name of the Lord.” 


, “Hargrove” the Sergeant. said 
with infinite sweetness, “where is 
the balance of your rifle?” 

“This is all the supply sergeant 
gave me, sir I thought it was all 
here.” 

The sergeant mumbled something 
furiously under his breath. ‘“Won- 
der-child” he said “this (pointing) 
is the balance of your rifle. I can’t 
imagine why they call it that unless 
it’s because when you hold the rifle 
there with one hand, it’s balanced. 

“Now do you understand it?” he 
asked, beaming at me with a look 
made of all sweet accord. 

“No, sir,” I said. 

The sergeant sighed wearily. 
“Right down by the next barracks 
there’s a group of young people 
practicing with rifles for the first 
time. Run along and see if you can 
keep up with them.” 

I tried. The sergeant in charge 
of the detail noticed my earnest 
effort. “You know” he said to me, 
“you have these routines worked 
out better than the War Dep’t. 
Where it took them 16 counts to 
complete the 16-count manual, you 
manage somehow to complete it in 
=” 

He said something to a corporal 
who took me by the elbow and 


guided me gently to a spot where, 
he said, the battery officers wouldn't 
see me drilling and be discouraged. 


“This” he said, pronouncing each 
syllable slowly, “is what we have 
come to call a rifle. R-i-f-l-e. It 
is used for the purpose of shooting. 
Primitive man was forced to bring 
down his supper with a knife, a 
spear, a stone.” | 

I nodded. 


“Today” he continued, “civiliza- 
tion has been improved upon to the 
extent that—” and he went on and 
on. After that, we started on the 
manual of arms. The corporal 
sweated for 45 min. 


“Are there any questions now, 
Private Hargrove?” 


“Yes, sir. What use will I have 
for a rifle? I’m going to be a 
cook?” 


The corporal mopped his brow. 
“Well, Private Hargrove, you will 
find use for it. In the first place, 
you can peel potatoes with a bay- 
onet. And in the second place—if 
you’re as good a cook as you are a 
soldier—you'll need it every day. 
After breakfast, lunch and supper, 
you'll need it to protect yourself 
from murder at the hands of your 
comrades in arms.” 








food, day by day, and when he had 
finished, his friend said to him, 
“You seem to live from hand to 
mouth!” “Yes,” replied Muller, “it 
is my mouth, but God’s hand.”— 
New Century Leader. 


GOOD BUSINESS 

You cannot have a good business 
unless there is goodness in your 
own life.—KENNETH MCFARLAND, 
sup’t of schools, Topeka, Kan, in an 
address reported in Good Business, 
1-'43. 


HEALTH AND HYGIENE 


When you get up and down from 
your office chair, do it without using 
your hands. (Try it now and note 
the healthy tug at your stomach 
muscles.) You’d be surprised at 
the number of times you have to get 
up during the course of a business 
day. By getting the maximum ben- 
efit from this movement you tone 
up your whole body—H S Kaum, 
“Keep Fit While You Work”, 
Forbes. 
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News of the New 


FOOD: With ban on whipping 
cream dairies have been experi- 
menting to make light cream whip 
satisfactorily. After scores of tests 
they find most satisfactory ingredi- 
ent to add is—nothing. Cream, beat- 
er and bowl must be refrigerated— 
colder the better. Cream must con- 
tain 18 per cent butterfat, or bet- 
ter. Don’t over-whip or you'll have 
butter. Use promptly; cannot be 
left standing. 


“ ” 


INDUSTRY — Inspection: To 
avoid wasting man-hours on faulty 
materials, simple new technique has 
been developed to detect flaws in 
rough casting or forging. Steel par- 
ticles are moistened with kerosene; 
applied to the rough part. An elec- 
tric current is then sent thru the 
piece. The steel particles form 
ridges above an internal flaw. It’s 
said that in this way cracks can 
be detected that aren’t even shown 
up by X-ray. 

td ” 


INVENTION: Now, there’s a pen- 
cil clip that serves also as a pencil 
sharpener. When clip is slid off pen- 
cil, a blade springs out at proper 
angle to sharpen pencil by twisting 
motion. 


“ ” 


PROCESSES: Picture a bolt 25” 
long, 5” in diameter, weighing 156 
lbs. That’s size they’re using to hold 
sections of shafts for 175,000-kwt 
generators being installed at Grand 
Coulee dam. Bolts are intentionally 
larger than holes in flanges thru 
which they must pass. They’re 
packed in dry ice at 109 below zero. 
Thus they are shrunk to size that 
will easily slip thru flanges. As tem- 
perature rises, perfect fit will re- 
sult. 

An interested old lady is reported 
to have asked the du Ponts who 
unravels the old nylon stockings 
that are being collected to make 
parachutes for the army. You, too, 
may have wondered. Silk stock- 
ings (which are made into powder 
bags) actually are unraveled. But 
the nylons go into a special “boil” 
thru which the nylon is reduced to 
the chemicals from which it is 
made. From these chemicals, fresh 
nylon is produced. 





A War Prophecy 

If you are inclined to go in 
for prophecy, try this one on your 
futurama... . In 1789 began the 
French Revolution, leading to 
the first French Republic. In 
1918, after 129 years, came the 
German Revolution and the start 
of the Weimar Republic. .. . In 
1804 Napoleon became Emperor 
of the French and 129 years 
later, in 1933, Hitler seized power 
as dictator of Germany... . In 
1812 Napoleon attacked Russia, 
and 129 years thereafter, in 1941 
Hitler launched his Soviet in- 
vasion. . . . The year 1814 saw 
Napoleon’s downfall begin with 
his exile on Elba. In 1943, 129 

years after Elba, Hitler——. 
—The New York Times Magazine, 
December 6, 1942. 











INGENUITY 


From the Associated Press comes 
a story they’re telling down in the 
Caribbean—and swearing it’s true: 

A transport lay in the harbor 
getting ready to sail with a detach- 
ment of troops ordered back to the 
good ol’ USA. The soldiers stood 
about with their blue barracks bags, 
awaiting their turns to go up the 
gangplank. 

Suddenly, from the group, one 
broke and ran, shouting at the top 
of his voice, “I’m not going aboard 
that boat, and you can’t make me!” 

Two burly M.P.’s gave chase. 
Quickly they overhauled him. A 
lusty session of rough-and-tumble 
ensued, at the end of which the 
fugitive, overpowered, was half- 
dragged, half-carried aboard the 
ship. The M.P.’s rubbed their hands, 
congratulating themselves on a job 
done with neatness and dispatch. 

A few hours later, when the 
transport was miles at sea, noses 
were counted aboard. 

There was one nose too many. 

A homesick soldier had found a 
way to go home.—Christian Science 
Monitor. 


MATERIALISM—Failure 


Whereas our forefathers consulted 
their pastors, seeking salvation in 
God, our age has consulted chiefly 
economists, seeking salvation in 
prosperity. Which, incidentally, we 
failed to achieve—From an Editor- 
ial in Life, 12-28-’42. 


Con fidentially 





The picture of rampant revelry 
in the nation’s capitol, which Pete 


Edson gives (see Columnist’s Col) 
is not, we regret to say, an isolated 
instance. There are plenty of men 
—and women—in Washington who 
are giving wholehearted devotion 
to the business of winning the war. 
But there are also playboys—and 
girls—including not a few who wear 
the uniforms of their country. Con- 
gestion, of course, keeps many out 
of the night clubs and cocktail 
lounges. But one of the favored 
stratagems of the Higher Ups, so 
our scouts inform us, is to send 
stenographers, secretaries and cler- 
ical help (whose salaries are met 
by taxpayers) to the popular play 
places during the afternoon lull. 
There they sit, keeping choice tables 
for the bosses, who may stroll in 
hours later. A $50 check for an eve- 
ning’s frolic is commonplace. 

Public Health officials aren’t in- 
dulging too much scare talk, but 
the spectre of national, or even 
regional epidemics, in these troubled 
times, is always with them. Such 
threats as the recent smallpox 
flare-up in the Pennsylvania farm- 
ing district cause grave concern. 
With so many doctors in the armed 
services, the country simply is in 
no position to fight contagion on a 
wholesale scale. That is why the 
President, marking Child. Health 
day last May, urged universal vac- 
cination as the practical precaution 
against virus-inspired maladies. 

A Santa Rosa, Cal physician, de- 
livering a first-aid lecture to a Red 
Cross class, suddenly collapsed. 
Alert pupils, mindful of the text, 
applied first-aid which probably 
saved instructor’s life. . . But else- 
where in nation, particularly in 
mid-west, Civilian Defense officials 
wage losing battle to keep organiza- 
tions intact, maintain interest in 
courses, drills, dimouts. Conviction 
grows that “we are in no danger” 
and OCD can’t lick it. 
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OPPORTUNITY 


During one of the great battles of 
our Civil War, a recruit who had 
lost his company in the tumult of 
the strife approached Gen Sheridan 
and timidly asked where he should 
step in. “Step in,” thundered Sheri- 
dan, “Step in anywhere—there’s 


fighting all along the line’-—E W 
GRIFFITH, “A New Heart—Not New 
Resolutions”, Pulpit Digest, 1-’43. 


I have believed the best of ev- 


ery man, 

And find that to believe it is 
enough 

To make a bad man show at his 
best, 


Or e’en a good man swing his 
lantern higher. 
—Wmn BvtTLer Yeats, Deirdre. 











RELIGION—Post-War 


If we are to have a decent peace, 
and a decent war after the peace, 
two things must happen. Religion 
must expand and take in a lot more 
territory; and we must have a tre- 
mendous revival of the missionary 
crusade. It doesn’t make much dif- 
ference what else we do, unless we 
do this—Henry A WALLACE, v-p of 
U S, in an interview with Franx S 
Meab, Christian Herald, 1-43. 


REVENGE 


Maybe you heard the salesman’s 
story on one of Fred Allen’s recent 
programs. This lad sold aluminum 
pots and pans before the war but 
was “prioritied” out of business. 

But he wasn’t kicking. He told 
Fred Allen he was busier than ever. 

“What are you doing?” Allen 
asked. 

“Calling on my old customers.” 

“But you can’t sell aluminum pots 
and pans, can you?” 

“No. But I can get even.” 

“What do you mean, get even?” 

“Why, I call on a_ housewife,” 
gravely said the salesman, “and ask 
her if she wants to buy some alumi- 


American Scene 


Times and Tires 


Even Fred A _ Seiberling’s best 
friends used to think he was wast- 
ing time on that “porridge” he 
mixed in his basement. But Fred 
was 68 yrs old—couldn’t get a reg- 
ular job. “Besides” he used to say 
to disparagers, “I know this stuff 
is good. I know it’s going to sell.” 

That was just about a year ago. 
Fred Seiberling’s business has in- 
creased 1000 per cent since then. 
Sales are still going up, even 
though 30 other companies have 
hopped into the field. 

What Seiberling was mixing in 
his basement in the Fall of ’41, and 
trying to sell, was a compound for 
the tubes of auto tires. He had 
spent nine yrs developing this mix- 
ture, creating a market for it. The 
first batches were mixed by hand. 
Later, he bought a _ second-hand 
washing machine to do the mixing. 
A favorite test was to pound 3 nails 
across a tire tread and drive off to 
see what would happen. Sometimes 
the tire would be flat before he got 
around the corner. As he improved 
the mix, however, he found he 
could drive 50 mi without changing 
the tire. Finally, he would pull out 
the nails at intervals, rolling along 





with the holes plugged up with his 
mixture. “I guess I used up about 
100 tubes that way,” he says. 

Seiberling was as mad as anyone 
when he heard the news of Pearl 
Harbor. He thought his little busi- 
ness would disappear. “Mother” he 
said to his wife, “I’m kind of wor- 
ried.” 

The change began about the 
middle of January. An alert distri- 
butor in Maine called Seiberling by 
telephone and ordered $1300 worth 
of his compound. It was the biggest 
order he had ever received. A Ky 
dealer wired urgently for 50 drums, 
“TI never used to stock more than 
25 drums at a time!” Seiberling ex- 
plains. 

January sales jumped 250 per 
cent over the previous month. They 
were up 750 per cent by spring, and 
by summer had increased more than 
1000 per cent. By May he had 
moved into a factory, where he 
could load directly into freight cars. 
A whole battery of mixers turned 
out the porridge. Five nat’l organi- 
zations bid for distribution rights, 
which he finally gave to Philco. 

“I always knew I had something” 
said Fred Seiberling—An Associ- 
ated Press dispatch, from Chicago. 








num pots and pans. She replies, 
‘Sure.’ Then I stick out my tongue 
and give her the Bronx cheer and 
beat it,” asserted the triumphant 
salesman.—Canadian Business, 12- 
"42. 


SACRIFICE—For 
Achievement 
One half of knowing what you 
want is knowing what you must 


give up before you get it—Srpney 
Howarb. 


SPORTS—Future 


This nation is going to become 
either the toughest military propo- 
sition in history, or else. And when 
nations get tough, their sports and 
games get tough along with them. 
Nerves conditioned to strife and 
bloodshed demand stronger stuff to 
stimulate them. 


Body-contact sports — football, 
boxing and _ wrestling—will get 
rougher, more brutal, more exciting. 
Skill games, like baseball, track, 
tennis, and golf, will deteriorate, 
with the last two possibly even van- 
ishing from the scene temporarily. 
— Paut GaLiico, “How About 
Sports?” Liberty, 1-2-’43. 


TRANSPORTATION—War 


History’s greatest convoy trans- 
ported the American Army and sup- 
plies to North Africa. It is said to 
have comprised more than 800 
ships; some 6,400,000 tons, it is es- 
timated, were set in motion and 
successfully reached the rendezvous. 
By comparison, the Spanish Arma- 
da of 4 centuries ago was a mere 
fishing fleet. Its 132 ships totaled 
59,190 tons—less than the bulk of 
the fire-gutted Normandie—Rops’r 
Ormonp Case, Liberty, 1-9-’43. 





